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The Circulation of the Bible 


The Bible is sold in almost every country on the earth. The whole Bible has been translated into 184 

languages, the New Testament into 227 more languages. The Bible has outsold every book in the 

U. S. A. since 1800. It is a best seller in England. In 1940, 5,267,529 copies of the Bible, New Tes- 

tament and Gospels were sold in China. Officers of the American Bible Society estimate that 25,000,- 
000 copies of the Bible, or some portion of it, were sold throughout the world last year. 


Bible Society Publishes 125th Annual Report 


The American Bible Society, Park Avenue at 57th 
Street, New York, has just published its 125th annual 
report, and has announced that it has just begun its work. 
The publication of any 125th annual report is an event 
to be remarked. The appearance of the 125th report of 
the American Bible Society, issued September, 1941, at 
$1.00 a copy, with complete figures for the year 1940, 
carries with it unusual significance for the religious world. 
For the Society maintains branches in many parts of the 
world, and has also taken on new wartime responsibilities 
on request of the societies of other nations. Since its in- 
ception, it is estimated that the Society has distributed 
305,599,217 Bibles, Testaments and portions. 

In English, the Society has distributed mainly the King 
James or “authorised” version which is described by the 
officers as “still the favorite.” The Society issued in 1940, 
3,636,712 volumes of Scripture in English, of which all 
but 6,369 were in the King James Version. The 6,369 
were of the American Standard Version (discussed 
below). 

From the Bible House in New York in 1940 there were 
issued 4,860,345 volumes of Scripture in all languages. 
Of these, 1,090,490 volumes were sent abroad, chiefly 
to Latin American countries. Counting also Scriptures 
printed abroad and issued there, the Society was respon- 
sible for issuance of 7,695,607 volumes of all types, the 
largest number since 1936, when 7,783,018 copies were 
issued. 

Service to the blind has been a special feature of the 
Society’s work. There were distributed 6,822 volumes 
for the blind in 1940, and a grand total of 130,013 of 
these books for the years 1835-1940 inclusive. 

The American Bible Society considers itself “a mis- 
sionary society.” It is one of the oldest interdenomina- 
tional agencies. A current announcement reads: “The 
American Bible Society has as its single, simple purpose 
to encourage the wider circulation of the Holy Scriptures 
without note and comment and without purpose of profit 
to every man on earth in whatever language he may 
require.” More than 40 denominations are represented 
on the Advisory Council. The members of the Board of 


Managers, and the President and Vice Presidents, are lay 
men and women. The program of the Society in the 
United States and abroad is of practical service to hun- 
dreds of missionary societies and national church bodies. 


How the Society Works 


The circular quoted above also summarizes the methods 
of work of the Society as follows: “The American Bible 
Society’s supreme concern is to get the Bible into the 
hands of those who do not have it and to do so in a 
manner to secure serious interest and a receptive mind. 
Its principal processes are three: 

“Translation: It constantly aids translators by counsel, 
supervision and contributions toward expenses. Little 
languages such as Miskito (spoken by 25,000 people along 
the coast of Central America) and great languages like 
Arabic and Chinese owe their Scriptures to such service. 
Translation projects are going on continuously in such 
areas as Mexico, Central America, the Philippines, South 
America, Africa, Thailand, and the Pacific Islands. 

“Publication: Long experience together with skilful 
and constant supervision results in the publication of 
readable, durable Scriptures at low cost. In a recent year 
printing orders reached 10,000,000 volumes of Gospels, 
Testaments, and Bibles. Centers of publication include 
London, Glasgow, Beirut, Istanbul, Cairo, Bangkok, Ma- 
nila, Shanghai, Chengtu and Tokyo, as well as cities in the 
United States. 

“Distribution: The Society’s own staff of colporteurs 
distribute hundreds of thousands of Scriptures. Many 
more go out through Christian workers, missionaries, 
pastors, and evangelists. Such work is made possible for 
many of these by small allowances from the Society to- 
ward expenses. There are thousands of volunteer helpers. 

“The principal method is that of sale. Thereby the 
buyer gains a personal interest in his new possession and 
the distributor often must testify to the Book to bring 
about the sale. But most of the people of the world are 
so poor that to charge even the cost of making the book 
would mean that few could buy. Prices on all Scriptures 
are therefore fixed at no more than wholesale cost and on 
millions of copies at less than printing and_ binding. 
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English Gospels may be had for one cent and two cents. 
New Testaments for five cents, Bibles for 30 cents. 
Scriptures for the blind that cost from $2.00 to $8.00 a 
volume are sold to the blind at 25 cents a volume. Thou- 
sands of copies of Scriptures are also given without charge 
where conditions warrant, e.g., 321,000 Testaments in 
eight years for distribution by the Chaplains of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps.” 

Prior to 1922 the Society maintained its own printing 
plant. Since that year it has manufactured through con- 
tracts with printers. 

The general secretaries of the American Bible Society 
are Dr. Eric M. North and Dr. Frederick W. Cropp. The 
president is John T. Manson of New Haven. There are 
district offices in various cities of the United States. 


How Widely Is the Bible Used? 


Publishers of Bibles generally do not furnish informa- 
tion about the sales of the various editions and transla- 
tions. Under competitive conditions, figures of sales are 
regarded as “trade secrets.” This Department had to 
abandon plans to inform its constituency about the dis- 
tribution of well-known versions or translations. A few 
illustrations of wide sales of low-cost editions can be 
given. 

Pocket Books, Inc., New York, brought out an abridg- 
ment of the King James Version, called the Pocket Bible, 
and sold 93,000 copies at 25 cents each between April and 
August, 1941. The National Home Library Foundation, 
Washington, brought out a New Testament in the King 
James Version in 1932, printed 100,000 copies and sold 
99,200 at ten cents a copy. 

The Gideons International reported at its 42nd annual 
meeting in 1941 that it had contributed more Bibles and 
Testaments to hotels and members of the armed forces 
than during any other year in its history. To the members 
of the armed forces the Gideons gave during the year 
210,000 Testaments and 141,000 Bibles. 

So noted an authority as Dr. Eric M. North of the 
American Bible Society writes in the summer number of 
Religion and Life, New York, that “here in the United 
States there are more unused Libles and more nominal 
Christians than in any country of the world.” And Dr. 
Francis Carr Siifler. editorial secretary of the Society, 
delivered a radio address in 1940 entitled “The Unread 
Best Seller.” But, as Dr. Stifler points -ut, the statement 
that this best seller is not read is partly true and partly 
false. 

For the Bible is, according to competent authorities, 
“the most quoted book in the world.” It is read from 
the pulpits of all churches every Sunday. It is the basis 
of an extensive devotional literature. There has been 
much testimony, during recent years, that there is a 
“return to the Bible” in Protestant religious education, 
meaning that religious educators are in larger numbers 
than for some years advocating a direct study of the Bible, 
contrasted with the use of the Bible only as a resource in 
the study of life situations. Not only is the Bible used as 
literature—portions of it at least are known as works of 
art. The Four Gospels are biographies, and also four 
noted works of art. Further, the Bible has at certain 
periods directly influenced art, and “modern art” does 
not completely neglect it. 

In a notable introduction to the Four Gospels, beauti- 
fully printed for the Limited Editions Club of New York 
at Christmas, 1932, Professor Ernest Sutherland Bates, 
a literary critic, concluded his references to “Matthew, 


Mark, Luke and John” by remarking: “Hard of heart 
must he be who can take sustenance from none of them.” 

It is recorded that Thomas Huxley once appealed to 
the London School Board on behalf of the use of the 
Bible. He wrote in The Contemporary Review, London, 
for December, 1870, that he was in favor of “secular 
education” but also that the use of the Bible was “indis- 
pensable.” He also wrote: “Consider the great historical 
fact that for three centuries this book has been woven 
into the life of all that is best and noblest in English 
history ; that it has become the national epic of Britain, 
and is familiar to noble and simple from John O’Groat’s 
House to Land’s End, as Dante and Tasso were once to 
the Italians; that it is written in the noblest and purest 
English, and abounds in exquisite beauties of a merely 
literary form; and, finally, that it forbids the veriest hind 
who never left his village to be ignorant of the existence 
of other countries and other civilizations, and of a great 
past, stretching back to the furthest limits of the oldest 
nations in the world.” (Quoted in The Bible and the 
Life and Ideals of the English Speaking People, New 
York, American Bible Society, 1935). 

Rev. Robert B. Pattison, of Briarcliff Manor, N. Y,, 
has sent to the American Bible Society a compilation of 
the titles of books that are quotations of Bible phrases. 
The list numbers 1,065, and Mr. Pattison explains that 
he has included titles of fiction, plays and poetry, but has 
not included what are ordinarily known as religious books. 
Most of the titles were published since 1900. Mr. Patti- 
son’s list gives the title, the author and the reference in 
the Bible. Copies of it may be secured from the Society 
for 25 cents, postpaid. 

Opening the Book Fair in New York several years ago, 
Henry A. Wallace, a student of the Bible, spoke on “Books 
of Power,” and described the Jewish-Christian Bible as 
undoubtedly the most powerful book ever circulated. He 
added that he thought “the younger generation” were 
generally acting as though they would not read powerful 
books. 

For religious persons, young and old, “the answer” to 
questions about the use of the Bible was probably fur- 
nished by Lawrence Hyde in the conclusion of a paragraph 
in Prospects of Humanism (New York, Scribner’s, 1931, 
p. 163): “They cannot afford to dispense with it [the 
Bible] . . . Every individual who pursues his search for 
spiritual illumination with sufficient persistence finally 
finds himself obliged to leave secular literature behind 
him. . . . He must study Scripture.” 


The New Catholic Testament 


May 18, 1941, was designated as Biblical Sunday by 
most Roman Catholic bishops and archbishops of the 
United States. The object of the observance was “to place 
a revised New Testament in every Catholic home.” The 
project was initiated by the Bishops’ Committee of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, Washington, D. C., 
which had sponsored the new translation from the Latin 
Vulgate, in process for five years. (Work on the Old 
Testament is proceeding). 

“Simplified and modernized” are the adjectives used in 
the Commonweal (New York) for May 16, to describe 
the new New Testament. It is the first revision since that 
by Bishop Richard Challoner, of London, which was first 
published in 1749-50. Dr. Challoner’s translation, with 
notes, was itself a revision of the English Bible first pro- 
duced at the University of Douai in Holland and at Rheims 
between 1582 and 1610, which was based on the Latin 
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Vulgate text. This has been known as the Rheims-Douai 
Bible, but most Catholics have called it simply the Douai. 

The new version which bears the title, The New Tes- 
tament of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, was first 
published in an edition at $1.00 a copy. Our copy bears 
the imprint of St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 
The distribution is handled by the National Headquarters 
of the Holy Name Society, 141 E. 65th St., New York, 
N. Y. Many bookstores throughout the country have it 
available. The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine holds 
copyright. However, Most Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, 
bishop of the diocese of Kansas City and Chairman of the 
Bishops’ Committee of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, announced on February 17, 1941, that after the 
printing of a first edition of about 200,000 copies, pub- 
lishing houses would be free to use it. (Associated Press 
dispatch, printed in the New York Times, February 18, 
1941.) This is an interesting feature that is in contrast 
to the prevailing policies of publishers of Protestant ver- 
sions that are copyrighted. 

The new work speaks of “boys” instead of “men-chil- 
dren”; of “food” and not of “victuals.” A man “sick 
of the palsy” is described as “a paralytic.” 

The changes made may be illustrated by quotations from 
St. Matthew VI: 26-28. The new Bible reads: “Look 
at the birds of the air ; they do not sow, or reap, or gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Father feeds them. Are 
not you of much more value than they? But which of 
you by being anxious about it can add to his stature a 
single cubit? 

“And as for clothing, why are you anxious? See how 
the lilies of the field grow: they neither toil nor spin. . . .” 

What Protestants call the Lord’s prayer, appears in the 
New Catholic Bible, St. Matthew VI: 9-13 as follows: 


“Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, 
as we also forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil.” 


Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., associate editor of America 
(New York), described the new translation in a state- 
ment in the New York American for May 18, 1941, as 
follows: “Every Sunday, in every Catholic Church in the 
United States, millions of people see the priest stop in 
the course of the religious ceremonies, turn towards the 
congregation or go up into the pulpit, and read a section 
of the Gospel. This section is taken from the books of 
the New Testament, and is different for every Sunday in 
the year. From now on, these millions of Catholics are 
going to experience each Sunday a mild surprise. Words 
that have remained the same, year after year, since child- 
se will vanish, and new words will have taken their 
place.” 

This New Testament has paragraphs and sub-heads. 
The old verse numbers are simply carried in the margin. 
The. type is clear and readable. Liberal use is made of 
“white space.” The book runs to almost 800 pages, and 
contains a glossary and several maps. There are numer- 
ous footnotes, simply stated. References to Old Testament 
sources are indicated by footnotes. The whole New 
Testament is also completely “cross-referenced” by these 
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footnotes. For example, the reader of Mark X: 20-31, 
is also referred in a footnote to Matthew XXXI: 19-30. 

A lengthy preface by the editors and translators in- 
cludes the following explanation: “This present text is 
much more than an effort to bring the language of Chal- 
loner’s version into conformity with modern English 
idiom. It is a revision in the sense that it goes back to 
the source upon which Challoner drew, and reconsiders 
in a thorough way the accurate rendering of the divine 
message in the language of our day. . . . The revised text 
rests upon the Latin Vulgate. This has been made neces- 
sary by a desire to have the version available for liturgical 
use.” The Latin form has been observed in the spelling 
of proper names in the text (but not in the titles of books) 
because this is familiar to Catholics. 

Not the least interesting and important is a page in 
the back of the book entitled: “Use of the New Testament 
as a Confraternity Discussion Club Text.” It begins with 
a quotation from Pope Pius X: “The more we read the 
Gospel, the stronger our faith becomes.” The page ends 
with the following suggestion: “May the Confraternity 
Edition of the New Testament inspire groups to come 
together in the Name of Jesus for the reverent study of 
the word of God, that they may realize the divine promise: 
‘For where two or three are gathered together for My sake, 
there am I in the midst of them’.” (Matt. 18:20). 

The front matter of the Testament quotes from the 
Encyclical § gee Paraclitus of Pope Benedict XV, 
September 15, 1920, which contained these words: “Our 
one desire for all the Church’s children is that, being 
saturated with the Bible, they may arrive at the all-sur- 
passing knowledge of Jesus Christ.” 

In Religion and Life, previously cited, Dr. Eric M. 
North, suggests that although this may be a new venture 
on the part of the Catholic authorities, it does not repre- 
sent as radical a change of position as most Protestants 
are likely to think. Dr. North indicates his belief that this 
great effort of Catholic scholars and hierarchy has been 
undertaken because “they desire to bring afresh to their 
people the great resources of the Scripture itself for 
encouraging the love of God and holy and righteous 
ney A Testament in “Basic English” 

In June, 1941, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, pub- 
lished The New Testament in Basic English (548 pages; 
$2.00 a copy), in a vocabulary of less than 1,000 words, 
prepared under the direction of S. H. Hooke, professor 
of Old Testament Studies in the University of London, 
with the cooperation of a large group of noted English 
scholars and churchmen. A Basic St. Mark had been issued 
in England in 1935. 

“Basic English” consists of a vocabulary of only 850 
words, of which 600 are nouns and 150 are adjectives. 
For the translation of the New Testament, 150 additional 
words were allowed The first edition of Basic English, 
A General Introduction with Rules and Grammar, by C. 
K. Ogden, of the Orthological Institute at Cambridge 
University, was published in 1930. (London: Routledge 
& Sons). In 1932 Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 
published Ogden’s System of Basic English ($2.50 a 
copy). This New Testament is announced as a “transla- 
tion for the times,” but not as something which will “take 
the place of the Authorized Version.” In the Preface it 
is declared to be “straight-forward and simple,” and it is 
— that “these qualities give it an independent 
value.” 

The passage dealing with the “mote” and the “beam” 
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in the Authorized Version are rendered as follows in the 
“Basic Version”: 

“And why do you take note of the grain of dust in 
your brother’s eye, but take no note of the bit of wood 
which is in your own eye.” 

The reference in First Corinthians to things lawful 
and expedient becomes in Basic English: 

“We are free to do all things, but there are things it is 
not wise to do. We are free to do all things, but not all 
things are for the common good. Let a man give attention 
not only to what is good for himself, but equally to his 
neighbor’s good.” 

In Christendom (New York) for Autumn, Dean Weigle 
reviews The New Testament in Basic English. He states 
that the work bears the marks of sound Biblical scholar- 
ship, as well as of linguistic skill. But in Dean Weigle’s 
opinion, “the narrow limits of the word list” have resulted 
in a translation that does not give the meaning of the 
New Testament “with the utmost accuracy,” as the pub- 
lishers claim. For example, the verb “eat” is not in Basic 
English, and the words “Take, eat” (Matthew 26:26), 
become simply “Take it.” Also, the noun “will” is not in 
Basic English and hence the fundamental concept of the 
will of God in the New Testament is usually rendered as 
the “pleasure” of God (Ephesians 5:17), although the 
term “purpose” is also used in the Pauline epistles. Dean 
Weigle concludes that this translation is “not as accurate” 
as the other English versions that do not labor under the 
limitations of a word list. 


Revision of the American Standard Bible 


The American Standard Bible Committee, working 
under the auspices’ of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, Chicago, has been engaged with the 
revision of the American Standard Bible since 1938 and 
plans to finish the work by 1945. The chairman of this 
Committee is Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean of the Divinity 
School of Yale University and President of the Federal 
Council. The secretary of the Committee is Dr. Roy G. 
Ross, general secretary of the International Council of 
Religious Education, the organization that has held, since 
1929, the copyright of this version, published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 

The American Standard Version was first published in 
the United States in 1901 and Thomas Nelson & Sons 
held copyright for the first 28 years. An American Com- 
mittee had participated in the production of the English 
Revised Version of 1881-85, and had made numerous 
suggestions for the edition in England. The American 
Revision Committee had agreed in 1885 to give, for four- 
teen years, no sanction to any publication other than the 
revised version issued by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses, which had secured copyright in return 
for furnishing the expenses of the English Revision. 
However, the American Revision Committee had kept its 
organization and prepared an edition that contained its 
preferences and made numerous changes from the English 
version. (See A Ready Reference History of the English 
Bible, by Margaret T. Hills, New York, American Bible 
Society, 1935). 

The American Standard Version is the standard text for 
many church school periodicals and other publications of 
religious education agencies. This version introduced a 
new arrangement of paragraphing and headings. It has 
been widely used by ministers and religious educators 
because of its precision. In 1938 Thomas Nelson & Sons 
agreed to provide expenses for the American Standard 


Bible Committee for a period of seven years. Professor 
James Moffatt of Union Theological Seminary was named 
executive secretary of the Committee. 

The Committee consists of six scholars chosen for 
competence in the Old Testament, six for competence in 
the New Testament, and four named for experience in 
the conduct of public worship and in religious education, 
The International Council of Religious Education in 
reconstituting the Committee defined its task “to be that 
of revision of the present American Standard Edition of 
the Bible in the light of the results of modern scholarship, 
this revision to be designed for use in public and private 
worship, and to be in the direction of the simple, classic 
English style of the King James Version.” 

Thus the work in process is not to be a “modernization” 
of the English Bible. The Committee has decided to make 
only such changes as are approved by a two-thirds vote 
of the entire Committee. Changes are to be made only 
where deemed necessary for the sake of correctness of 
meaning, clarity of expression, simplicity of style, or 
adherence to the King James Version where subsequent 
changes now appear to be unnecessary or inadvisable. 

The Committee has decided to follow modern usage 
in punctuation, paragraphing, and in the printing of poetry. 
Verse numbers are to be removed from the text and 
placed in the margin. Italics will not be used, as in the 
King James and American Standard versions, to indicate 
English words for which there are no corresponding words 
in the Hebrew or Greek text. 


Recent “Independent” Translations 


Among recent independent translations of the Bible and 
the New Testament are the following: 


The Holy Bible. A New Translation by James Moffatt. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1935, Rev. Ed., $3.50. (His historical 
yg — had been published in 1901, and a revision of it 
in 

The Complete Bible: An American Translation. Edited by 
J. M. Powis Smith and Edgar Goodspeed. Chicago, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1939. $3.00. Includes the Apocrypha 
translated by Dr. Goodspeed. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. Translated by R. F. 
Weymouth. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1930. $1.50. Fifth revised 
ge by James A. Robertson. First published in New York 
in 


The New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Translated by the Very Rev. Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P., ed- 
ited by Charles J. Callan, O.P., and John A. McHugh, O.P., New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1937. $4.50. Popular edition, 1940, 
$2.50. Distinctive as a scholarly Roman Catholic translation 
directly from the Greek. 


Pamphlets About the Bible in English 


The American Bible Society, Park Avenue at 57th 
Street, New York, offers the following “reference pam- 
phlets,” published in 1935: 


A Ready Reference History of the English Bible. By Margaret 
T. Hills. 28p. 15 cents a copy. Including chronological chart 
and bibliography. 

The Influence of the English Bible on the English Language 
and on English and American Literature. 24p. 15 cents a copy. 
A rapid survey citing 89 authors. 

The English Bible and the Life and Ideals of the English- 
speaking Peoples. 24p. 15 cents a copy. Material on the Bible 
and civil life, social reform, education, the home. 

The English Bible and British and American Art. 28p. 15 
cents a copy. A brief introduction and a listing of paintings and 
sculptures by 228 artists with biographical notes. 

What the Bible Can Do for Us Today. 16p. 5 cents a copy. 
A symposium by Fourteen Leading Speakers and Writers. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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